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N THE 
PRISONS 
OP 


PHILADELPHIA. 


OWARD, the beneficent Howard, whoſe ge- 
nerous efforts have been too often treated as 

the ſchemes of a philanthropic viſionary, even by 
thoſe who were unable to refuſe him their tribute of 
admiration and reſpect, Howard, thanks to the wiſe 
dom of the ſtate of Pennſylvania, will be henceforth 


acknowledged to be a philoſopher as acute in his 


obſervations, and as enlightened in his views, as in his 
diſpoſition virtuous, and friendly to the human race, 
His doQrines have been attended to, and his ſyſtem 
put in practice in Philadelphia, for ſeveral years paſt, 


and ſucceſs has crowned them: that ſucceſs which 
has been predicted by the benefactor of mankind. 


As the criminal juriſprudence of the ſtate of 


Pennſylvania is the baſis on which the new ſyſtem 


n of 
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of priſon-adminiſtration reſis, it may be uſeful to 
give ſome account of it in a ſuccinct hiſtory, 

William Penn, when he eſtabliſhed this colony in 
1681, brought with him a charter from Charles the 
ſecond, which required the eſtabliſhment of the laws 
of England in the infant ſettlement. But how could 
Penn, a philoſophic legiſlator, whoſe firſt att of go- 
vernment was to grant equal protection, (without 
preference or partiality to any religion), to every 
ſect, eſtabliſh without reluctance, a ſyſtem of cri- 
minal juriſprudence which awarded to almoſt every 
kind of crime the puniſhment of death? Penn was 
the friend of reaſon and humanity. He wiſhed to 
extend their empire, and to cnſure their bleſſings to 
his riſing colony. Nor could a cold indifference to 
the effuſion of blood, accord with the principles of 
that ſect, which refuſes to acknowledge the lawtul- 
neſs even of detenſive war. He compiled, as ſoon 
he could, a milder code of criminal juriſprudence, in 
in which the puniſhment of death was awarded to 
premeditated murder only; leaving, moreover, to 
the executive, the liberty either of annulling the 
ſentence by a free pardon, or of changing the 
puniſhment. This code was not approved in Eng- 
land, and after a long diſpute between the king and 
the governor of Penn'ylvania, the Engliſh criminal 
law was eſtabliſhed in its full extent and rigour, 
This order ſubſiſted as long as the kings of England 
remained ſovereigus of America, 
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The inhabitants of Pennſylvania, awakened to li- 
berty, had their attention immediately recalled to 
the mildneſs of their original penal code. The 

immortal treatiſe on crimes and puniſhments, im- 
periouſly demanded this alteration, The new con- 
ſtitution of the ſtate, formed in the year 1776, en- 
Joined the legiſlature to proceed to the reformation 
of the penal laws, and to invent puniſhments leſs 
cruel, and better proportioned to the various de- 
grees of criminality, The war prevented the exe- 
cution of theſe views, till 1776. At that time the 
puniſhment of death, which had been inflicted 
upon almoſt every ſpecies of theft, the crime againſt 
nature, &c. was reſerved for murder, rape, wilful 
incendiaries, and treaſon, and whipping, impriſon- 
ment, and public labour, ſubſtituted in its ſtead. 
The mitigation of the penal laws, though undoubt- 
ly conſiderable, was only the commencement of 
the projected reform. It included indeed, ſome 
ſelf-evident principles of juſtice, but many others, 
of equal evidence were paſſed over. Eſcape from 
priſon was puniſhed with ſtripes, or in ſome caſes 
with cutting off the ears, Perſons who broke pri- 
ſon, were, in caſe they committed freſh crimes, de- 
prived of the advantages of the new juriſprudence, 
and ſentenced according to the ſeverity of the an- 
cient law, as if the law, which ought always to pre- 
ſume that the priſoner will feel a deſire to eſcape, 
ought not to direct its attention, and employ all its 
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care, to render the priſon ſecure, or even render the 
gaoler reſponſible for thoſe who elude his vigil- 
ance; rather than thus impute a new crime to a 
perſon, who by eſcaping from confinement has done 
no more than obey a natural deſire, (of which no 
one can doubt the violence), and has in reality 
broken no-engagement, and abuſed no confidence, 
The experience of a few years has demonſtrated 
the numberleſs inconveniences of public labour. 
Criminals, loaded with irons, and ſcattered through 
the ſtreets, and along the roads, preſented to the 
public the ſpectacle of vice rather than of ſhame 
and miſery ; and the impoſlibility of watching them 
properly, facilitated the means of exceſs, of drunk- 
enneſs, of pillage, and of eſcape. All the priſoners, 
whatever might have been their crimes or their 
characters, were confounded in one maſs. By this 
mixture, the bad were not ameliorated, but the leſs 
criminal oftenbecame worſe. They ſpread terror over 
town and country; and far from being put in the 
way of amendment, became initiated in new ſcenes 
of wickedneſs, till the priſons were found incompe- 
tent to contain the increaſing number of the con- 
victed. 5 | 
At this period, ſome of the moſt reſpeRable citi- 
zens of Philadelphia formed themſelves into a ſocie- 
ty, with the view of alleviating the miſeries of the 


priſons, of aſcertaining their defects, and of point- 


ing out to the government the prevailing abuſes. 
| This 
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This ſociety was the occaſion of an additional mi- 
tigation of the penal code. In 1790, the legiſlature, 
compoſed at that time of a ſingle chamber, aboliſh- 
ed the puniſhments of public labour, of mutilation, 
and of whipping ; and ſubſtituted in their ſtead im- 
priſonment, fine, and reparation for the crime 
committed, The ſame law requires an increaſe of 
evidence for the conviction of certain criminals, 
and particularly for thoſe accuſed of child- murder; 
and after ſettling ſeveral important articles relative 
to the general adminiſtration of priſons, gives in 
charge to a board of inſpeQors to make, with the 
approbation of the mayor and two aldermen of Phi- 
ladelphia, two judges of the ſupreme court, and two 
judges of the court of common pleas of Pennſylva- 
nia, ſuch alterations as may be neceſſary for the in- 
ternal management of ſuch buildings, Confidence 
in the good intentions of this beneficent ſociety, 
and in the patriotiſm and ſagacity of the inſpectors, 
forced as it were, this a& from the legiſlature, who 
were far from expecting that the avoiding of ill 
treatment, and the adoption of a mild conduct, 
would have more effect upon the priſoners, and 
prove a better means of correction, than fetters, 
harſhneſs, and ſeverity. 

The judges conſulted on this occaſion, oppoſed 
the change, not becauſe they were hardened by 
prejudice, they were, on the contrary, enlightened 
and humane ; but a too intimate acquaintance with 
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crimes and criminals, the conſequence of their pro- 
feſſion, blinded them to the hopes of ſucceſs pointed 
out in the new ly ſtem. The new mode of diſcip- 
line was, however, the only plea for the alteration 
of the penal code, which, for this reaſon, was made 
temporary, and its duration limited to five years, 
It was left to after experience, to determine whether 
it ſhould be continued or abandoned. 

The Quakers were the chief promoters of this 
ſoftened ſyſtem. They were ſeconded by the in- 
fluence of ſeveral other citizens, of importance by 
their fortunes, and by their great credit and reſpect- 
ability, who were ſufficiently enlightened to calcu- 
late the poſſibility of its ſucceſs, and the advantages 
it promiſed. Their patriotiſm rendered them ardent 
to contribute to its advancement, In conſequence, 
the regulations were ſpeedily concerted, and the ne- 
ceſſary alterations in the buildings being made, the 
new diſciphne commenced, The trials already 
made, have ſo fully anſwered every expedtation, 
that during the laſt year, the ſtate legiſlature has 
proceeded to a further mitigation of its penal code, 
and has confined the puniſhment of death to mur- 
der committed with malice and premeditated inten- 
tion; puniſhing every other ſpecies of the ſame 
crime with impriſonment of greater or leſs conti- 
nuance and ſeverity, leaving to the governor, at 
the ſame time, the power of abridging their dura. 
tien. To theſe enlightened legiſlators it appeared, 

that, 
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that, if, on the one hand, the certainty of puniſh. 
ment operated as a powerful check on crimes, the 
hope of obtaining pardon, in conſequence of good 
behaviour, was, on the other, a means no leſs 
Powerful in determining the convict to real and 
politive amendment, 

Although the priſon of Philadelphia contains, in 
diſtinct apartments, the priſoners who remain to be 
tried by the tribunals of the union, thoſe detained 
for debt, if they belong 4 ſtate of Pennſyvania, 
thoſe who are objects of the police, or not yet 
brought to trial, and thoſe who have been already 
judged and condemned, and commonly diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the appellation of convicts, it is only to this 
laſt ſpecies that what I am going to relate refers ; 
ſeveral circumſtances having retarded the adoption 
of a ſimilar arrangement for the other claſſes of 
- priſoners. | 

The end propoſed in puniſhment, ought to be the 
correction of the guilty, and ſhould. include the 
means of amendment. This axiom of morality is 
the baſis of the government of the priſon. The 
managers have connetted with 1t a great political 
truth; that the confinement of a convitt being a re- 
paration made to the community, the ſociety ought 
to be burdened as little as poſſible, with the expence 
attending ſuch detention: whence it follows, that 
a chief object of the regimen of theſe priſons ought 
to be, firſt, to break off the old habits to which the 
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convicls have been accuſtomed, and induce them 
to ſelf-reflexion, and conſequent amelioration ; ſe- 


condly, to proſcribe all arbitrary ill- treatment of 
the priſoners; and thirdly, to keep them conſtant- 
ly employed in ſome ſpecies of productive labour, 
with a view to make them contribute to the ex- 
pences of the priſon, preſerve them from idleneſs 


and inaftion, and enable them to lay up ſome kind 


of fund againſt the termination of their captivity. 

The convicts, condemned to impriſonment under 
the new act, may be divided into two claſſes, iſt. 
Thoſe condemned for crimes, heretofore puniſhable 
with death, whoſe ſentence always includes the ar- 
ticle of ſolitary confinement, during a part of their 
detention, the duration of which is fixed at the 
pleaſure of the judge, except that according to law, 
it muſt not exceed one half, nor be leſs than one 
twelfth of the whole period. 2d, Such as have 
been convicted of crimes of leſs importance, and 


whoſe ſentence does not include the aboye article 


of ſolitary confinement, 

The perſon ſentenced to ſolitary confinement is 
ſhut up in a kind of cell, whoſe floor is eight feet 
by fix, and its height nine feet. This room is on 
the firſt or ſecond ſtory of an inſulated building 
raiſed on arches. It is warmed by means of a 
ſtove, placed in the paſſage leading to the cells. 
The priſoner, confined within two iron gratings, 
receives the heat, without the power of making 
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an improper uſe of the fire, which he cannot han- 
dle. His chamber, which is partly lighted by the 
window of the paſſage, is more directly illuminat- 
ed by a ſmall window, which opens into the cell 
itſelf. Each apartment contains a neceſſary, cleanſ- 
able at will by a ſtream of water. Every precau- 
tion is taken to preſerve health, The cell, as wel} 
as the reſt of the houſe, is whitewaſhed twice a year, 
or more frequently, if neceſſity requires. The pri- 
ſoner ſleeps upon a mattraſs, and is allowed a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of cloathing. In this ſituation, ſe- 
parated from every other individual, given up to 
ſolitude, to ſelf-reflexion, and to remorſe, he can 
communicate only with himſelf, He ſees the turn- 
key but once a day, to receive a ſmall pudding 
made of Indian corn, together with ſome melaſſes; 
nor is it till after a given time, that he obtains, 
upon his petition, the leave to read. During his 
whole confinement he is never allowed to walk 
out of his cell, even into the paſſage. The inſpect- 
ors of the priſon have, however, the liberty of mo- 
difying the ſeaſons of this confinement, provided 

nevertheleſs, that the time mentioned in the ſen- 
tence is ſtrictly completed within the courſe of the 
detention. In general, the priſoner is made to paſs 
over a conſiderable part on his firſt arrival; be- 
cauſe the execution of the moſt rigorous part of the 
ſentence ought, in juſtice, to follow cloſely its pub- 


lication, and be connected as nearly as poſſible, 
4 5 with 
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with the crime which called it forth : and again, 
becauſe the ſeverity of the puniſhm nt would be, 
on the whole, conſiderably increaſed, were the con- 
vict allowed his greater portion of liberty in the 
beginning: and further, that during this total ſepa- 
ration from every human being, he may be induced 
to turn his thoughts ſooner upon himſelf, and upon 
thoſe tranſgreſſions, the bitter puniſhmeut of which 
he is undergoing: and laſtly, becauſe a total change 
of food, both in quantity and kind, by ameliorating 
the humours, and cooling and refreſhing the blood, 


ſoftens the natural diſpoſition, and diſpoſes it to 


that calm contemplation which brings on repent- 
ance. This ſyſtem is the ſame with thoſe of many 
—_ of religious ſects, who command faſting. 

bſtinence. The inſpectors of theſe priſons 
1 e great faith in this diſcipline, and conſider the 
regimen of the priſoners among the moſt powerful 


means of their correction, owing to the change that 


it produces in their ideas and turn of minds. And, 
whoever will but for a moment reflect on the con- 
nection between the intellectual faculties and the 
ſtate of the ſtomach, will acknowledge the propriety 
of the confidence which the inſpectors e on 
theſe circumflances, 

The convicts whoſe ſentence does not include 
ſolitary confinement, are on their arrival placed 
among the reſt; their clothes are taken away, and 
it neceſſary, expoſed to heat in an oven, and the 

common 
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common dreſs of the priſoners put upon them. 
They are made acquainted with the regulations of 
the houſe, and interrogated with reſpett to the la- 
bour they are able or willing to perform, The 
officer who brings them, delivers to the inſpectors a 
ſhort account of their crime, of its aggravating, or 
extenuating circumſtances, of their trial, of the 
faults they have been guilty of, and in ſhort, of the 
the general character of the individual, previous to 
his condemnation. This account, afforded by the 
court which pronounced ſentence, enables the in- 
ſpectors to form ſome judgment of the new priſon- 
er, and of the greater or leſs attention which it 
will be neceſſary to pay to his behaviour. The 
work aſſigned them is adapted to their ſtrength and 
capacity. There are in the houſe, looms for weave 
ers, work-ſhops and tools for joiners, carpenters, 
turners, ſhoe-makers, and taylors; the convitts who 
poſſeſs ſuch trades, are allowed to practiſe them; 
the remainder are employed in ſawing and poliſhing 
marble, in cutting logwood, in pounding and grind. 
ing plaiſter of Paris, in carding wool, or in beating 
hemp. The weaker and leſs ſkiliful are buſied in 
picking woo], hair, or oakum. The inſpectors have 
lately added to theſe eſtabliſhments, a manufacture 
of nails, capable of affording employment to a great 
number of priſoners, and bringing conſiderable 
profit to the houſe, Every one is payed in propor- 
tion to his labour, The bargain for each ſpecies of 
work 


(Wy 
work, is made in the preſence of the convict, be- 
tween the gaoler and the employer. Out of his 
profits, the priſoner is obliged to pay his board, and 
the price of, or in ſome caſes, a certain rent or 
hire for the inſtruments he uſes. Theſe payments, 
which are neceſſarily determined by the current 
price of commodities, are fixed by the inſpectors 
four times in every year. At preſent, it amounts 
to one ſixth of a dollar for each man's board, 
The moſt infirm, however, may earn eaſily twenty- 
, pence per day, by picking oakum; and there are 
ſome who earn above a dollar. | 
Beſides his board and cloathing, which are paid 
out of the profits of his labour, the original ſen- 
tence of the law obliges the convict to pay the ex- 
pences of proſecution, together with a fine, which 
never fails to be impoſed. That part of the fine 
which is appropriated to the commonwealth, is 
commonly remitted ; but he 1s bound to diſcharge, 
without failure, that which is intended as a repara- 
tion of his crime, and to defray the expences of 
proſecution, The county advances the ſums re- 
quired on this laſt ſcore, and is reimburſed by the 
Produce of the convicts labour, unleſs repaid by 
his family or friends, | 
The women are employed in ſpinning, ſewing, 
preparing flax and hemp, and in waſhing and mend- 
ing for the houſe. Their labour is not ſo pro- 
ductive as that of the men, but it is ſufficient to pay 
the 
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the ſeven-pence a day required for their mainte- 
nance ; or amounts to ſomething more, if they la- 
bour throughout the day. As their work demands 
leſs ſtrength than that of the men, their nouriſh- 
ment is likewiſe leſs conſiderable. 

The gaoler is not here, as 1s too often the caſe 
in Europe, an extortioner, who lays under contri- 
bution the weakneſs, the captivity, and the miſery 
of the confined. No garniſh, no purchaſe of fa- 
vours, or privileges, no diſmiſſion fees diſgrace 
theſe priſons. In Europe, the ſmall ſalary annex- 
ed to many places ſeem to authoriſe the holder of 
them to extend his revenues. And it is certainly 
very difficult for a ſuperior officer, who knows that 
the appointments of ſuch perſons do not afford them 
a proper livelihood, not to wink at many of the 
methods employed, by each one reſpectively, to 
procure himſelf a better ſubſiſtence. Theſe me- 
thods are ſo many abuſes, which gradually become 
cuſtoms, and at length eſtabliſh themſelves as mat- 
ters of right, which the pureſt and moſt ſevere ad- 
miniſtration 1s unable to overturn, Were an ad- 
miniſtrator to attempt it, he would probably, with- 
out ſucceeding in his object, run the riſque of loſ- 
ing his own place. Since abuſes, connected toge- 
ther by any common tie, ſoon acquire formidable 
ſtrength*, This ſpecies of greedy extortion ſeems 


* The little axcabtfvie which increaſed fourfold, or even ten- 
fold, the wages of the rat de cave, were fo connected with the 
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to belong, in a peculiar manner, to the degraded 


claſſes of ſociety. It is a kind of vengeance exer- 
Ciſed by thoſe who have learnt to be indifferent to 


the eſteem of others, in return for the contempt- 


with which they are treated by the world. The 
honour and reſpe& which men derive, or hope to 
derive from good condutt, is the ſtrongeſt incen- 
tive: but he muſt be more than ordinarily virtuous, 
who can feel it ſtrongly, and content himſelf with 
ſelf-eſteem, while he knows himſelf to be, in ge- 
neral, an obi ect of contemptuous neglect. Theſe 
principles, which are their great rule of conduct, 
direct the inſpectors in the choice of their gaoler, 
for upon his good management, depend their prin- 
cipal means of ſucceſs, 

As the priſoner is never put in irons; as blows, 
ill-treatment, and threats are ſtrictly forbidden; as 
in fine, the whole diſcipline of this houſe of cor- 
rection tends to convert it into a houſe of amend- 
ment, the office of gaoler cannot be repugnant to 


the feelings of any well-inclined individual, The 


tours de baton of the Farmer General, or the revenants bons of 
the Miniſter of Finance, that the latter, while in their common 
diſcourſe, they often affected to blame them, and lament that 
they exiſted, never dared take one ſerious ſtep towards reform- 
ation. Theſe evils do not belong to monarchy more than to 
any other forin of government; nor to France more than to 
every other country, Under different names, there exiſt al- 
moſt every where the ſame abuſcs, 
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ſalary is a very good one; and the wages of the under 
_ officers ſufficient for their ſtations. The frequent 
viſits of the inſpettors, enſue in ſome meaſure, the 
integrity of the keepers, and not only prevent every 
ſpecies of exaction, but even render their impracti- 
cability demonſtrable. 

Each convict has a book, in which he enters his 
bargain made with the out-door employer, and in 
which his earnings are alſo ſet down in order. The 
convict's out-goings, whether on account of his pro- 
ſecution, his fine, the price of the inſtruments which 
he breaks, or injures, of his cloathing, and of his 
board, are likewiſe ſet down in this book; which 
is audited every three months, in the preſence of 
the inſpettors. A double entry is made of this ace 
count in the general regiſter of the priſon, and ba- 
lanced every quarter; the overplus remains in the 
county treaſury; which thus becomes the treaſury 
of the priſoners, and prevents any ſuſpicion falling 
upon the gaoler; who is a mere agent between the 
priſoner and the merchant or manufacturer, em- 
ploying him. The convicts are generally paid at 
the ſame rate with unimpriſoned workmen, It 1s 
eaſy therefore, for the inſpectors to determine whe- 
ther, and how far, the agreement 1s equitable, 

As to the food of the priſoners, it is contracted 
for, by the gaoler, under the eyes of the inſpectors, 
who give orders for the payment: the rations are 


ſettled and weighed in the preſence of the cook, 
| who 
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who is himſelf a convict, and is paid for his trou- 
ble, a certain ſum taken out of the daily contri- 
butions of the priſoners, 

To theſe controuls of unrelaxed precaution, and 
conſtant inſpection over the gaoler, are added the ſti} 
more powerful reſtraints of opinion. The humanity 
of the inſpectors, their ſevere and ſcrupulous, but 
benevolent exactitude is ſo great, their determina- 
tions ſo explicit, and their attention to the due ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice ſo unceaſing, that to defraud 
a priſoner, would be conſidered by a keeper, far 
more culpable than any other ſpecies of the ſame 
crime. 

The rooms in which the priſoners ſleep, are on 
the ſecond ſtory. They contain each about ten or 
twelve bedſteads, on which are matraſſes ſtuffed 


with cedar ſhavings, ſheets, and coverlids, or rugs, 


Fach perſon has a ſeparate bed, The room is well 
aired, and well lighted, though in ſuch a manner as 
to prevent every communication with the ſtreet. 
They leave the room at break of day, and do not 
return to it till night-fall; they are then ſhut up 


without light. In very cold weather, they are al- 


lowed a few billets. As the building is arched, 
they cannot ſet fire to it; and were they to attempt 
to burn their beds, they would not only be expoſed 
to ſuffocation, but the ſurvivors would be obliged 
to pay the damages e by themſelves and 
their companions. 


Be fore 
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Before they begin their labour, they are obliged 
to waſh their face and hands. In ſummer, they 
bathe twice a week in a baſon deſtined to that pur- 
poſe, in the middle of the court. They are ſhaved 
regularly twice a week, and the wages of the bar- 
ber, who is a convict, form another part of the ge- 
neral ſum deducted from their daily earnings. They 


change their linen twice a week. 


The ruder kinds of labour are performed in the 
court- yard; thoſe which are more delicate are car- 
ried on in various apartments of the ſame ſtory with 
thoſe in which they ſleep, but in another part of 
the building. The workmen are not locked in the 
rooms: they work under the mutual inſpeRtion of 


each other, and there are ſeldom more than five or 


fix in one work-ſhop. The turn-keys, who are four 
in number for the whole houſe, are conſtantly pa- 
rading in the paſſages, in the courts, and among the 
priſoners. Long converſations are forbidden ; they 
are allowed to aſk aſſiſtance of each other, and to 
ſpeak on the ſubject of their mutual wants; but not 
otherwiſe, They are forbidden to bawl after one 
another, or to converſe on the cauſes of their de- 
tention, or to reproach each other, on any account; 


at table, the ſame ſilence is preſcribed, 


Their breakfaſt and ſupper is a pudding of In- 
dian corn, ſweetened with melaſſes. At dinner, they 
are allowed half a pound of meat. They are never, 
on any account, permitted the uſe of fermented li- 
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quors, not even of ſmall- beer. The prohibition of 
fermented drink is a ſtanding order, and moſt reli- 
giouſly obſerved. The livelineſs and animation 
which ſuch liquors might induce in the workmen, 
is only an artificial and momentary vigour; a cauſe 
of irritation, heating the blood, and deſtroying the 
effect of that temperate regimen, which is intended 
to alter the habit and conſtitution, The convie, 


on the contrary, derives ſtrength ſrom ſubſtantial 


nouriſhment, limited to what 1s neceſſary, On the 
ſame principle, laughing, ſinging, and bawling, are 
prohibited; not merely as indecent, but as too 
ſtrongly affecting the organs of ſenſe, and breaking 
in upon that perfect quietude, in which it is intend- 
ed the priſoner ſhould be kept, and converted, as it 
were, into a new being. 

If the convict diſobeys any order of the houſe, he 
is warned of his firſt offence by the inſpectors, the 
gaoler, or the turn-key, If he offends again, he is 
put into ſolitary confinement. T his ſolitary con- 
finement, is a puniſhment allowed to be inflicted by 
the gaoler, who is bound, as ſoon as poſlible, to 
report what he has done, to the inſpectors. The 


idler, who refuſes to work, is likewiſe ſent into ſo- 


litary confinement; and for him, this puniſhment, 
beſides its own extreme ſeverity, occaſions his loſ- 


ing a portion of time and labour, which he muſt 


make up by his future exertions, ſince the expences 
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of his board continue all the while to be charged 
to his account. f 
The four turn-keys are in their turns, on the 
watch all night. Two remain in the inſpectors 
I room, while the others parade in the paſſages of the 
q convicts ſide of the gaol. Their orders are to 
2 awaken the gaoler on the leaſt noiſe, and collect 
into one body. The gaoler 1s to enter the room 
whence the noiſe proceeds, and condutt the of- 
fender into the dreaded ſolitude. Such caſes have 
not hitherto occurred, __ 

Solitary confinement 1s the only puniſhment 
known in the gaol. The gaoler and turn-keys are 
without arms, without dogs; they are even forbid- 
den to carry ſlicks, leſt in a moment of paſſion, they 
ſhould ſtrike a priſoner, and break in upon that ſy- 
ſtem of tranquillity and impartial juſtice, from which 
1s expected ſo much benefit. A turn-key who gets 
I in liquor, or has ill. uſed a priſoner more than once, 
IF loſes his place. The inſpectors endeavour to enter 
into converſation with the convicts, to become ac- 
quainted with them, to exhort, conſole, and encou- 
rage them, and teach them to be at peace with 
3 themſelves, and with the world. Theſe converſa- 
4 | "208 are, however, not frequent; they might, in 
3 at caſe, loſe their effect. The appearance of the 
priſoners has nothing of that inſolence, or of that 


dejection, which is ſo ſtriking among our own con- 
| | vacts 
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vids in Europe. It is cold, re ſpectful, ſorrowful, 


and calm. 
The treatment of the women is the ſame with 


that of the men. They are confined in a ſeparate 
wing of the building, and joined to thoſe whom 
the police has ſentenced for other cauſes. The 
only work done in their court-yard is waſhing: 
they have, however, the free uſe of it. The num- 
ber of female convicts is generally about five or ſix. 
Silence is leſs rigidly required of them, nor are 
they ſo exactly ſuperintended as the men; they are 
leſs numerous; their apartments are kept conſtantly 
locked; one of them cooks for the reſt; they nurſe 
each other mutually in diſeaſes, but theſe are few. 
The new regimen has, in this reſpe&, produced a 
change, which is remarkably evident, even in the 
phyſician's bill, which formerly amounted to two 
hundred, or three hundred and twenty dollars per 
quarter, but at preſent ſeldom riſes above forty. 
This enormous difference, is entirely attributable 
to the total change of diſcipline, which has taken 
place. During the former ſyſtem, the irregular go- 
vernment of the priſon was attended with filth and 
drunkenneſs; and frequent broils produced diſeaſes, 
wounds, and bruiſes of every kind. Under the 
new order, theſe cauſes of evil having ceaſed, the 
diſorders are confined to colds, or ſuch accidents as 
are common every where, Only two priſoners 

have 
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have deceaſed within four years, and thoſe of the 
ſmall- pox. Except in caſes of contagious maladies, 
the ſick priſoners remain in their room; in ſuch 


caſes, however, they are removed to a ſcparate 
apartment. 


On Sunday the priſoners attend a ſermon, and a 


lecture delivered by a clergyman, whoſe zeal leads 
him to undertake the taſk. It is not conſidered to 


what ſect he is attached; religious liberty is as perfect 


in the priſon as throughout the reſt of the ſtate of 
Pennſylvania. As chriſtianity is profeſſed by al- 
moſt every inhahitant of the ſtate, the reading is 
from the Bible. The ſermons turn rather upon 
points of morality than upon articles of faith, and 
are adapted, as much as poſſible, to the faith and 
nature of the audience. All the priſoners, of what« 
ever claſs or ſex, are obliged to attend, thoſe alone 
excepted who are in ſolitary confinement: but none 
of the claſſes are intermingled. In the evening ano- 
ther ſermon is preached, and books are given to 
thoſe who requeſt them, of a nature fitted to recal 
them to their duty. 
Twelve inſpectors are charged with the admini- 
ſtration of the priſon. Six of them are, every ſix 
months, either re- elected or make room for others, 


The elections are made by the inſpectors themſelves, 


The object of this frequent election is, to prevent 
the citizens from being fatigued by over long at- 
tention to the painful duties of their office: but they 


may 


( 


may be continued if they deſire it. The conimittee 
meet twice a week ; and two of them, who bear the 
title of Viſiting Inſpettors, are obliged to make the 
round of the priſon at leaſt as often, during the ſame 
period, There hardly paſſes a day, in which ſome 
one of thoſe who are not in actual office, do not 
viſit it. The greater part are Quakers; nor can it 
be denied that, to this ſociety chiefly is due the 
eſtabliſhment and the ſucceſs of the new diſcipline. 
One of the ſame perſuaſion, Caleb Lownes, has 
ſecured to himſelf the principal honour of the 
ſcheme. The dottrines of Beccaria and Howard, 
were eagerly ſeized, and eaſily made his own by a 
heart ſo alive to the feelings of humanity, It was 
| Lownes who animated his brethren with the hope of 

carrying through their benevolent and ſublime pro- 
jet. It was Lownes who propoſed and effected 
the change of diſcipline; who propoſed to ſubſti- 
tute a mild and rational, but firm, treatment, in the 
room of irons and ſtripes : and who, without relax- 
ing in his efforts, patiently bore to be treated as a 
viſjonary, in full confidence of the good to be ob- 
| tained by perſeverance. His indefatigable zeal, by 
intereſting in his favour every perſon capable of 
contributing to his ſucceſs, obtained, from the good 
will of the legiſlature, the already noticed laws: laws 
dictated not only by benevolence, but alſo by juſtice 
and true policy. He, in fine, by conſenting to be 
re· elected on every nomination, became the princi- 


pal 
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pal agent in this reſpectable work of reaſon and hu- 
manity. | 

I have already obſerved, that the opinion of the 
judges was decidedly againſt this eſtabliſhment : 
one, younger than the reſt, and leſs inclined to de- 
ſpair of the melioration of the human character, em- 
braced, with ardour, the new ſyſtem, aſſociated him- 
ſelf with Caleb Lownes, aſſiſted him with that ad- 
vice which could be given only by a man well verſed 
in the ſcience of juriſprudence ; and ſhared with 
him his hopes, his Jabours, and his deſervings. 
This man was William Bradford, at that time judge 
of the ſtate of Pennſylvania, ſince attorney-general 
of the United States, and recently deceaſed, honour- 
ed by the regret and univerſal eſteem of his fellow 
citizens. He deſerves, indeed, particular reſpett ; 
which I pay him with the greater readineſs, as it 
implies no cenſure on his brethren, who, in refuſ- 
ing their ſanction to the new ſyitem, were actuated 
only by the fear of ſucceſs, a fear founded upon paſt 
experience. On the firſt appearance of hope they 
haſtened to concur, unreſtrained by their former 
ſentiments: a merit which muſt be acknowledged 
to be of no common kind, by thoſe who know the 
errors into which we are led by ſelf. love. 

The priſons, and the new regulations adopted in 
them, are ſubjected to the inſpection of a committee, 
compoſed of the mayor of Philadelphia, and a cer- 
tain number of judges appointed to ſuperintend this 
branch of the general adminiſtration, This com- 
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mittee viſits the priſon once every quarter of a year, 
It is alſo viſited, during the ſame period, by the go- 
vernor of the ſtate, by the judges of the other courts 


of the city and county; and, laſtly, by the juries. 


"Theſe viſitations, which the legiſlature have direct- 

ed to be made, chiefly with the view of obſerving 
the progreſs of the eſtabliſhment, enſure of them- 
ſelves the good order of the houſe, even were the 
zeal of the inſpectors to relax; an event which is 
ſcarcely to be expected. 

The approbation of this committee has been hi- 
therto the reward of the attentions of the inſpettors, 
and has rendered them eſſential ſervice, by making 
their firſt ſucceſs early known, and enabling them 
to ſurmount thoſe obſtacles, which, in every coun- 
| try, embarraſs the oppoſers and en of exiſt- 

ing abuſes. 

The inſpectors are permitted to petition the go- 
vernor for the pardon of priſoners. They make uſe 
of this privilege whenever they think themſelves 
well aſſured of the amendment of the convict, and 
that he has acquired a ſufficient ſum of money by 
his Jabour, or has the means of ſubſiſtence in his fa- 
mily. Some convicts, after ſix months impriſon- 
ment, have left the gaol with nearly fifty dollars, 
acquired by their induſtry. 

The governor ſeldom or never refuſes to pardon 
priſoners on the requeſt of the inſpectors. It is 
granted even to murderers; but not unleſs the peti- 
tion is ſigned by the parents or friends of the mur- 

dured 
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dered perſon. In the latter inſtance, however, the 
inſpectors ſeldom exert their influence; and even 


in other cales, employ it ſoberly and with prudence. 


Yet, as every convict is acquainted with the privi- 
lege of the inſpectors, his mind is conſtantly ani- 
mated by the hopes of pardon ; and he perceives 
how much it is for his intereſt to amend and become 
ameliorated, What moral government can exilt 
independently of the motives of hope and fear ? 
The convicts, on leaving the priſon, receive the 


| overplus of their gains either in money, if the in- 
ſpectors conſider that they will not make an impro- 


per uſe of it, or in cloathing, in caſe of want of 
confidence in the diſcretion of che liberated. There 


are ſome who diſpoſe of their profits, even during 


the time of their impriſonment, for the maintenance 
of their families; and ſuch have been the admir- 
able fruits of the new diſcipline, that out of thoſe 
who leave the gaol, whether in conſequence of a 
pardon, or on the expiration of their ſentence, not 
above two in a hundred ever return to it; while, un- 
der the old {yſtem, the priſons were filled with in- 
corrigible and confirmed criminals, who, like thoſe 
of Europe, carried out more vices than they brought 
in, abuſed their liberty in the commiſſion of freſh 
crimes, and were continually returning to their fet- 
ters, till they terminated their exiſtence on the ſcaf- 
fold. The ſubjoined table, and the notes which 


follow it, will afford ſufficient demonſtration of 


| this ſad truth, It would have been a deſirable ob- 
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ject to have added to theſe a regiſter of the crimes 
and puniſhments of the four years preceding the 
firſt attempted reform of the penal code, but this 


regiſter was carried off by the gaoler who had the 


charge of it. Add to this, that it was not till the 
year 1790, that the law, preſcribing the new ar- 
rangement, ultimately paſſed, and that in fact, it 


Was not put in execution till the year 1791, for 


reaſons which will be hereafter given. 

By this table it appears, that in the courſe of four 
years, more than two hundred perſons have been 
rendered ſerviceable to the world: to whoſe lot, 


according to the old ſyſtem, it would have fallen, 


either to have diſturbed it as long as they exiſted, 
or to have been for ever ſequeſtered from ſociety, 
or torn from life by the hands of the cs. ecutioner. 
Let it not be thought that this change in the crim1- 


nal juriſprudence of the country, or in the diſci- 


pline of its priſons, mitigates too much the condi— 
tion of the criminals, Even were this the truth, 
ſuch indulgence is, perhaps, no evil, ſince the re- 
ſult is the advantage of ſociety. Can the criminal 
laws of any civilized ſociety propoſe any further or 


better end. But the idea itſelf is falſe. In the firſt 


place, the certainty of puniſhment is complete. 


The accuſed, if he is convicted, may indeed indulge 
the ſalutary hope, that by his amendment and the 
goodneſs of his after conduct, his impriſonment may 
be ſhortened; but he is certain to undergo. the full 
rigour of his ſentence till the moment of his. en- 
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largement. Juries, who naturally feel repugnant to 
the puniſhment of death, and incline rather to doubt 
of, than add ſtrength to the evidence adduced, when 
they find, as is now the caſe, the puniſhment pro- 


portioned to the crime, and are convinced of the 


utility of the ſcheme, will be leſs averſe to inveſli- 
gate and admit the proofs of guilt. The executive 
alſo has no ſufficient motive to pardon a convict 
previous to the execution of his ſentence, ſince at 
any time he has the power of doing it, after the 
criminal has demonſtrated that he is worthy of the 
indulgence. This certainty of puniſhment has al- 
ready proved a great check upon criminality, The. 
regularity and order of the priſon, the uninterrupted 
cold and unrelaxed ſeverity with which the priſon- 
ers are treated, contributes to the ſame end. The 
arbitrary rule and brutality of gaolers, fetters put on 
or withdrawn, according to wanton caprice, - oaths 
and invectives indiſcriminately dealt out, exactions 
extorted from the priſoners, at which the feelings. 
of juſtice and humanity revolt, (of which every 
perſon muſt be ſenſible, in the leaſt acquainted 
with the ancient management of gaols) and which 
ſtill unfortunately exiſt in every part of Europe, 
were ill, but in ſome ſenſe amply compenſated to 
the priſoners, by the permiſſion of debauchery and 
excels, by the liquors they were allowed to pur- 
chaſe, and the indolence in which they were indulg- 
ed. Avery conſiderable portion of the inhabitants 
of priſons are little affected by the tvrannical and 
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cruel treatment of their gaolers. For however ab. 


ſurd, on firſt ſight, the aſſertion may appear, it is 
nevertheleſs true, that many have been attached to 
ſuch a reſidence, by the love of diſorder and idle- 
neſs. The preſent ſtate of the priſons holds out to 
the offenders no other ſcenes than thoſe of anni- 
hilated liberty, the obligation to labour, and the in- 
junction of regularity and ſilence. In the year 
1786, after the Jaw had paſſed which aboliſhed the 
puniſhment of death and eſtabliſhed the new ſyſtem, 
two priſoners arreſted for crimes (which according 


to the ancient juriſprudence were puniſhable by 
death, and by the new one only by impriſonment) 


preferred to be judged according to the ancient law, 
rather than be ſubjefted to ſo long and rigorous a 
detention; and particularly to that ſolitary confine- 
ment, which they ſtarted from with horror, though 
they had never experienced its bitterneſs. They 
were confirmed in this choice by the hope of a free 
pardon; an event which would have reſtored them 
to immediate freedom. One of them was not de- 


ceived in his expectations: the other ſuffered death, 


Many of the priſoners, already in confinement, who 
at firſt regarded the memhers of the committee, as 
their friends and benefactors, (while they confined 
their attention to the furniſhing them with clothes, 


and providing them with better food) looked upon 
them as enemies, as Toon as they found them buſied 


in removing from the priſons the occaſions of diſ- 
orders, Whatever oppoſition they were able to 
make 
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make, partial or combined, by craft, reſiſtance, or 
refuſal to work ; In fine, every method to thwart 
the eſtabliſhment of the new diſcipline, was put in 
action: and the very day on which it was to com- 


mence, the whole number, agreeably to a precon- 
certed plan, attempted to break priſon. Fifteen of 


them actually eſcaped: the remainder were ſecured. 


The gaoler himſelf, more intereſted than any one in 
the continuation of abuſes, endeavoured, by every 
poſſible contrivance, to prevent the projetted re- 
form. He diſputed, with advantage, the authority 
of the inſpectors, oppoſed every innovation, con- 
tinued his abuſes and his exactions, and foiled them 

in their attempt to remove him from his place. For, 
as the prejudices againſt the projected reformation 
were numerous, and very widely diſſeminated, this 
man was not without defenders, even among thoſe 
who were ſincerely deſirous to contribute with zeal 


and energy to the advancement of the public good. 


But before long a circumſtance of a ſericus nature 


opened the eyes of his abuſed protectors; they aban- 


doned him; he was driven from his ſituation, and 


the oppoſition ceaſed of courſe. Such an oppoſi- 


tion, however, made at ſuch a period, proves how 
much the ſyſtem of labour, regularity, and exact- 
neſs, was oppoſed, both by the priſoners and their 
keepers ; while the happy effects which I have been 
relating, mark how much wiſdom directed the good 
intentions of thoſe who invented and eſtabliſhed the 
project. A firm determination to overcome every 
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obſtacle, did, in reality, enſure the victory. No 
attempt at eſcape has been ſince made. Nine only, 
whom an ill-placed confidence had allowed to work 
without the boundaries of the priſon, took an op- 
portunity to run away. Four of theſe were retaken. 
If any one ſhould, like Briſſot, conclude from this 
fact, that the priſoners were ſo ſatisfied with their 
ſituation, that they have no wiſh to quit the priſon ; 
he would, fortunately for the new ſyſtem, draw a 
very falſe concluſion. For that ſpecies of well. 
being, which would reconcile a priſoner to his con- 
finement, would be as real an evil, conſidering the 
end propoſed by impriſonment, as the harſhneſs and 
injuſtice which have been happily baniſhed from the 
gaol of Philadelphia. The walls are high; the doors 
ſtrong, the watchfulneſs unceaſing, and the priſoner 
moreover convinced, that even cher an eſcape, the 
riſque of being retaken, and in that caſe of having 
his puniſhment prolonged, is great: that much of 
his new time would be certainly ſpent in that moſt 
dreaded of all puniſhments, ſolitary confinement, 
and that the probability of pardon would be inde- 
finitely removed. Theſe precautions, without 
doubt, are ſufficient to prevent every attempt of 
this nature ; and though on their entering the gaol, 
not even their knives are taken from the priſoners, 
who have beſides, for their different employments, 

the uſe of a variety of inſtruments, which might fa. 
cilitate their eſcape, this uſe is ſtrictly inſpected; 


and no one eſcapes from the interior of the priſon. 
The 
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The reſult of this experiment, which already in- 
cludes four years of trial, is : 


1ſt. That many perſons formerly loſt to fociety 
are reſtored to it, become uſeful members of the 


community, and bring back into it thoſe habits of 
labour and induſtry, which in every quarter of the 
globe are the moſt certain and powerful preſerva- 
tives againſt wickedneſs and crimes. 

 2dly. That the expence of their detention does 
not fall upon the public. Since the ſtate which had 
formerly to ſupport only the expences of repairs, 
and of ſervants' wages, (even before the eſtabliſſi- 
ment of the nail manufactories ) is at this time bur- 
dened with no part of the expence; but has, on the 
contrary, an exceſs of income ariſing from this fund, 
which is thrown into the public treaſury, to be em- 


ployed in other public works. + 


*The whole ſum levied upon the county, for the wages of 
the gaoler and turn-keys, for repairs, &c. amounted only to 
one thouſand dollars. It may be proper to add, that during the 
period in which fetters were made ule of in the priſon, the black- 
imith's bill alone amuunted, on an average, to eight hundred 
dollars; but that at preſent, and for four years paſt, it has not 
rilen to forty. 


+ As this manufacture is continually increaſing, and its pro- 
fits depend on the nuntber of hands employed in it, a gencral 
idea only is given of the profits it affords the houſe, which are 
poũtive, and already confiderable. It is to be wiſhed that a 
particular ſtatement of the whole expence of the eſtabliſhments, 
and the produce of each branch ot labour were given to the 
public, by the inſpectors. This information, and thoſe details 
are of great importance, but cannot be brought forward wit li 
any confidence by a traveller, deſirous to publiſh nothing but 


truth. 
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THE ſucceſs of the new ſyſtem is on the point, 


therefore, of being more complete than Howard 
himſelf Had ventured to contemplate: for he conſi- 
dered the hope, that the labour of priſoners would 
defray the expences of their detention as an illu- 
ſion T; and yet, thoſe in the gaol of Philadelphia, 
on their diſmiſhon, beſides paying their expences 
of every kind, take with them an overplus of pro- 
fit. His opinion was, likewiſe, that fetters, and 
even whipping, were indiſpenſable in the manage» 
ment of priſons q; and yet, all corporeal correction, 


as well as irons, are forbidden in this gaol. And 


laſtly, the puniſhment of death, which, according 
to Howard, the law ought ſtill to inflict on houſe- 
breakers, incendiaries, and murderers in general, is 
confined here to murders of the firſt degree. This 
puniſhment, ſo often enacted by legiſlators, merely 
becauſe they were embarraſſed how to diſpoſe of 
the criminals to whom they granted life, ought 
then only, according to every principle of mora- 
lity and ſound policy, to be pronounced, when no 
other means exiſt of preſerving the community 
from ſome great peril. In every other caſe, it be- 
comes a cruelty detrimental to its true intereſts ; 


which, after all, puniſhes the criminal leſs ſeverely 


than a rigid and long detention, than that exact and 
cloſe confinement in ſeparate cells, which leaves 


+ Howard on Priſons, Vol, II. p. 41. 
& Ibid, Vol. II. p. 227. On Priſon Regulations. 
the 
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the inſulated criminal to the heart-rending recol- 
lection of his crimes; condemns him to drag on, in 


fad inquietude, long days of liftleſs uneaſineſs; 


and makes him feel that he 1s a ſtranger, and as it 
were, alone, in the univerſe, 

Hitherto the ſtate of Pennſylvania alone, has ven- 
tured to change the common criminal juriſprudence, 
and the uſual management of priſons ; other ſtates 
have waited the event of theſe eſſays. : 

William Bradford publiſhed, in 1793, a pamph- 
let, in which, after giving an account of the rea- 
ſons for, and effects of, theſe alterations, he de- 
monſtrates the injuſtice and ill-policy of the pu- 
niſhment of death; excepting in the ſingle caſe of 
premeditated murder. This pamphlet, diſperſed 
by the beneficent ſociety inſtituted to alleviate 
the miſeries of priſons, has found its way through 
every part of North America. The attention of 


the legiſlative aſſemblies, and of every philan- 


thropic individual, in each ſtate, have been turn- 
ed upon it. They are uniting to collect inform- 
ation on the details of this new ſyſtem, and the 
beſt methods of putting them in practice. The 
legiſlature of New-York paſſed a law to this ten- 
dency, during its laſt ſeſhon, That of New-Jerſey 
is employed in the ſame work. That of Maſſa. 
chuſetts is purſuing the ſame object, at the ſolicita- 
tion of its attorney-general. And Congreis have 
lately nominated a committee, to examine what 
mitigations may be adopted in the criminal juriſ- 
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prudence of the union, Before long, the ſyſlem 


will become general in America. 

May the new continent, accuſtomed to receive 
from Europe, that illumination, which her youth 
and inexperience require, ſerve, in her turn, as a 
model, to reform the criminal juriſprudence, and 


eſtabliſh a new ſy ſtem of impriſonment, in the old 


world; ſevere, and terrible, yet humane and juſt, 
To America, it muſt be confeſſed, we are indebted 
for the firſt example. The opinions that gave it 


birth, are doubtleſs of European origin. In that 


country, the cauſe of humanity has found able and 
zealous advocates, But the attempt at an almoſt 
entire abolition of the puniſhment of death, and 
the ſubſtitution of a ſyſtem of reaſon and juſtice, to 
that of bonds, ill-treatment, and arbitrary puniſh- 
ment, was never made but in America. The ob- 
ſtacles, to ſuch an attempt, it muſt be acknowledg- 


ed, are in Europe, almoſt unſurmountable. But 


they were not ſmall, even in this country: they 
were believed to be great; and they were much 
multiplied. The prejudices of moſt men were op- 


poſed to the innovation; and, notwithſtanding this, 


the courage and perſeverance of a few citizens, ter- 
minated in triumph. Two hundred and eighty 
priſoners are kept in awe, at this moment, by five 
per ſons, “ without arms of any kind, and without 


* That, is one woman, and four men. The widow of the 
late gaoler has ſucceeded her huſband, who died in 1793, of the 
vellow fever, and executes perfectly the details of her office. 
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dogs. Of theſe, only ninety are convicts, and are | 
ſubjected to the modern diſcipline. The other 
hundred and ninety priſoners are, however, no lefs 
under the keeping of theſe five perſons; and with 
reſpect to the convicts, it muſt be remembered, that 
they are condemned criminals, of the ſame claſs 
with thoſe, who a few years back, were not to be 
reſtrained by fetters, whipping, mutilations, nor 
even death; who, when releaſed from priſon, were 
ſpeedily brought back for freſh crimes; but who 
now, tamed by the unrelaxed exerciſe of reaſon, di- 
etetic regimen, ſeverity, and order, ſubmit, without 
oppoſition, to fixed rules: and are ſeldom culpable 
of the lighteſt a& of diſobedience, Meanwhile, 
crimes are become more rare throughout the ſtate, 
and the tranquillity of the city more complete; a 


ſtrong and irrefragable proof of the advantages of 


the new ſyſtem ; which is further confirmed by the 
contrary effects obſervable in all the other ſtates. 

I am well aware that the great eaſe with which 
permanent property may be acquired in America, 
by induſtry, is a means of rendering crimes leſs fre- 
quent, as well as of modifying their general appear- 
ance. I an 
e, there exiſt crimes and criminals, of 
which; happily for this country, there exiſts here 
no idea, and no prototype; conſummate villains, 
who breathe nought but viciouſneſs and crimes, 
and appear inacceſſible to remorſe. 


ware, that in our great communities 


I know that 


the number of our criminals 1s alarming; that the 
| diſculty 
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difficulty of finding for them proper ſecluſion, and 

proper occupation, is immenſe ; but the principles 
of juſtice, and wiſe policy, allow not the infliction 
of death, except on thoſe, whoſe exiſtence is dan- 
gerous to ſociety; and to theſe principles we ought 
to liſten, We ought not to allow them that wide 
interpretation, which our ſyſtems of juriſprudence 
have hitherto aſſigned them. We ought rather to 
adhere to them with ſtrictneſs; and endeavour, by 
every poſhble method, to render the puniſhment of 
death uſeleſs. I am not far from being of opinion, 
that capital puniſhments may be ſoon reduced to 
the ſingle caſe of treaſon of the firſt degree; as ap- 
plied to the ringleaders of a party: when the pub. 
licity of their deſtruction, can alone reſtore tran, 
quillity ; and while the knowledge of their exiſt- 
ence, even in fetters, may ſupply ſtrength and ali- 
ment to the ſpirit of revolt, To puniſh with death, 


even a premeditated murder, unleſs the eriminai 


cannot be confined in ſafety, and affords no hope of 
his amendment, 1s nothing better than a ſpecies of 
revenge. This opinion will, I am ſenſible, diſguſt 
many readers. But it will, upon mature reflexion, 
become, perhaps, leſs abhorrent to their prejudices, 
and feelings; eſpecially when they recollect, that 
murder is not, in general, an habitual crime, as theft 
is: and that, conſequently, the amendment of the 
guilty is a ſubject of more reaſonable hope. In 
general, I am of opinion, that by the help of well 


concerted and well executed plans; of unſhaken 
2 conſtancy 
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conſtancy and fortitude, followed up by great pru- 


dence in the tranſition from the preſent ſyſtem to 


the new one, we might, even in Europe, flatter our- 


ſelves with expectations of ſucceſs. 


When the promoters of this new ſyſtem are aſk- 
ed, how it happens that the convitts wear the ap- 
pearance, and condutt themſelves in the manner we 
obſerve; they reply: Have not you ſeen in Lon- 
don, men, who venture to put their heads into lions' 
mouths? Have not you ſeen in Philadelphia, child- 
ren leading unmuzzled panthers? and carrying 
them in their arms? If ſo, why renounce the deſign 
of taming men? They might have added, that 
Doctor Hunter of York, in England, a phyſician 


who has been remarkably ſucceſsful in the cure of 


inſanity, places his principal dependence on re- 
moving from the enraged patients all appearance 
of conſtraint; and aſſiſts, by a mild and gentle treat- 
ment, their return to reaſon, Will this compariſon 
of criminals with madmen appear prepoſterous? 
Surely it ought not. Nothing more 1s wanting, 
than to find men who will devote themſelves, with- 


cout relaxation, to this important work. And doubt- 


leſs ſuch are to be found in England; ſuch are to be 
found in France. If this laſt unfortunate country ex- 
hibited before the revolution, more corruption, per- 
haps than any other country; if ſince that change, it 


has unhappily exhibited more ſcenes of atrocity and 


horror, than can eaſily be deſcribed; there have al- 


"_ exiſted, and ſtill exiſt, in the midſt of this cor- 
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ruption, and theſe crimes, men of a pure, courage- 


aus, and enterpriſing virtue, ready and deſirous, to 
act for the advantage of mankind. Philanthropy 
is not found only in the books of philoſophers; it 
is deeply engraven in the people's hearts; and waits 
only the eſtabliſhment of a wiſe government, which 
will afford it the means, or liberty of exertion, to 


manifeſt itſelf with utility. A flight homage paid 


to virtue, not that homage which is obtained by in- 


trigue, (and which affords encouragement to vice 
alone), but that voluntary reſpect beſtowed on men, 
whom a long and upright courſe of well-doing has 
proved to be worthy of the tribute, will bring for- 
ward many, and give birth to more. The man who 
ſacrifices himſelf for the good of the human race, 
is nevertheleſs deſirous that his good be known; 
that he is neither a common nor a uſeleſs charac- 
ter. He ſecks no other, but he ſtill hankers after 
this reward; and if, perchance, this hankering be a 
weakneſs, this weakneſs itſelf is uſeful to ſociety, 
and deſerves the careſſes of every good adminiſtra- 
tion, The recompenſe paid to virtue will produce 
many 1mitators: and furely no government will 


hang back through fear of the expences of this re- 
form; whether for the improvement of the priſons, 


which is its baſis, or for the fubſiflence of the con- 
vie, thus reſcued from the uſeleſſneſs and injuſtice 

of capital puniſhments, 5 
The latter part of the expence would indeed be 
only temporary; but ſuppoſing it to be perpetual, 
E what 
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what government can, in the preſent day, be ſo un- 
enlightened, as not to know, that the preſervation 
of its citizens, and the amendment of thoſe who do 
wrong, is one of the moſt poſitive obligations? that 
it is itſelf guilty of every crime imputable to its 
negligence or improvidence? It ought not to loſe one 
moment, nor withhold any expences, till it has 
made reparation to the community for ſuch long- 
continued wrongs. 

It is not my intention, at this time, to write a 
treatiſe of criminal juriſprudence; nor of publiè 
morality; nor even of philanthropy. I confine 
myſelf to the ſingle obſervation, that no great 
change in the diminution of crimes, can take place 
in Europe, except by the eſtabliſhment of ſome'ſpe- 
cies of education, which ſhall extend itſelf to every 
claſs of the community, impreſs the riſing gene- 
ration with the knowledge of their duties, and 
furniſh them with incitements to perform them, 
Y The greater number of criminals in every ſtate of 
'A Europe, are of that claſs which is the moſt deſtitute 
of every ſpecies of education; whether of inſtruc- 
tion, or of example more powerful than precept. 
Scotland, where education is more general, than 
in any other country of Europe, 1s likewiſe the 
leaſt degraded by crimes. The tables, given in the 
E works of Howard, ſhew that fifty-eight priſoners 
I only have been condemned to death in the ſpace 
of twenty years, in this kingdom, whoſe population 


amounts to at leaſt 1,600,000 ſouls; an average of 
ſcarcely 
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ſcarcely three in each year. While, during the 
ſame period, four hundred and thirty-four have 
been condemned to death, in the circuit of Norfolk 
in England, comprehending ſix counties, whoſe 
Population can be hardly eſtimated at more than 
800,000 perſons; beſides eight hundred and ſeven- 
ty-four ſentenced to tranſportation: which makes 
an annual average of ſixty-ſix capital tonvicts. In 
New-England, where (excepting Rhode. Iſland,) 
the laws and manners of the people powerfully con- 
cur to render education general among every claſs 
of citizens, there are comparatively fewer crimes 
committed, than in any other part of America, ex- 
cepting where the ſyſtem of criminal juriſprudence 
has been altered, and the new management of pri- 
ſons has taken place; as in Pennſylvania; where 
education is leſs within the reach of the great body 
of the people, but where the penal code is milder» 
and the diſcipline of the priſons more ſtrict, more 
ſevere, and more accordant to the principles of 
juſtice, In this latter ſtate, out of ten convidts, 
ſe ven at leaſt are in general ſtrangers, and in parti- 
cular natives of Ireland, who bring with them from 
their own country little beſides poverty, ignorance, 
and habits of indolence, the ſeeds of every kind of 
vice; ſeeds, which, however, have not produced 
their fruit ſo plentifully here as in other coun- 
tries; becauſe the price of labour being high, and 
employment eaſily obtained, the acquiſition of the 


means of ſubſiſtence is ſo facilitated, as ſcarcely to 
| leave 
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leave any one, though ever ſo little induſtrious, the 


poſſibility of want. The criminals, who are na- 


tives of the ſtates, are likewiſe commonly of the 
claſs the 'moſt deſtitute of education. Can theſe 
facts, which are well authenticated, and of indubit- 
able authority, leave any doubt what methods we 
muſt purſue, in order to correct and diminiſh crimes; 
or what ſucceſs we may expect from the attempt? 

I have obſerved, that the new diſcipline eſtab- 
liſhed in the priſon of Philadelphia, is hitherto ex- 
tended to the convicts only. Obſtacles, the detail 
of which would be ill-placed here, have hitherto 
prevented its application to the other claſſes of pri- 


ſoners, but they are leſs formidable than thoſe 
which have been ſubdued: and the evils of the an- 


cient ſyſtem, to which theſe priſoners are ſtill con- 


demned, appear more hideous by the fide of that 


truly admirable adminiſtration, which governs the 
convitts, - Meantime, theſe priſoners, ſeparated into 
different claſſes, according to the reaſons of their 
detention, are fed upon puddings and vegetables; 
for which the union, the ſtate, the county, or the 
individual who applied for their arreſt, pay one 
ſhilling per day. It is much to be wiſhed that they 
could be put in a diſtin priſon, Convicts, who 


have been actually condemned for aſcertained 


crines, ought not to be intermixed with other 
priſoners. It is required by the different na- 
ture of their ſituation, and for the ſake of their 


amendment, as well as by the regard due to 
| thoſe 
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thoſe prifoners whoſe criminality 1s not proved, 
It is, perhaps, of ſtill greater importance to baniſh 
from the priſons, thoſe humiliating diſtinctions, thoſe 


forms of ſubaltern degradation, in which the blacks 


are, in ſeveral inſtances held, with reſpe&t to the 
whites, though condemned for the ſame crimes, and 
by the ſame tribunals. Is this an homage which 
the inſpeQors pay to opinion, in a country where 
ſlavery is not yet aboliſhed ? It is not eaſy to con- 
ceive this to be the caſe, when it is known that al- 
moſt all the inſpectors belong to a ſociety which 
pleads for the freedom of the blacks, It is ſtill 
leſs conceivable, aſter obſerving i in the management 


of the priſons, ſo many proofs of their humanity | 


and juſtice. And yet, this practice is an evident 
offence againſt both. | Ts Pay 


. 


The ſituation and diſtribution of apartments, in 


the priſon of Philadelphia, is likewiſe ſuſceptible of 
much improvement; its ſize, eſpecially, might be 


advantageouſly increaſed, and its ſecurity made 


greater. This very imperfection, however, an at- 
tempt to remedy which is making, reflects addition- 
al honour on the good order and ſalubrious regi- 


4 


men which are kept up in the gaol. 
May the inſpectors of the priſons perſevere in 
exact and vigilant ſuperintendance, which they now 
exerciſe, and cauſe to be exerciſed by their aſſiſt- 
ants, The common eflett of extraordinary good 
luck is to increaſe our confidence almoſt to exceſs, 
and conſequently diminiſh the rigour of our care- 
file 


„ 
fulneſs. Such negligence would ſoon allow the 
entrance of great diſorder into the priſon ; a diſor- 
der which might injure, perhaps irreparably, the 
maintenance in America, and the eſtabliſhment in 
Europe, of this juſt and beneficent ſyſtem of vri- 
minal juriſprudence, and priſon- government. Every 
innovation which tends to good, finds always ſuch 
inveterate enemies in malice, want of reflexion, 
and above all, in ignorance, that whoever labours 
for the benefit of mankind, ought carefully to 
avoid furniſhing them with weapons of offence. 
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| © CRIMES, g aer e EE, 
E \ Id Syſtem. Syſtem. 
Murder, 8 9 | 
Manſlaughter, +» — 1 
Robbery, / 39 3 
Burglar y 77 16 
Larceny, — - 374 163 
Forgery, „„ 5 10 
Counterfeiting, 18 6 4 
Miſdemeanor, 1ſt. deg. < - | "8 
Do. ad. deg. | - 24-4 I 
Receiving ſtolen goods, 1t. 4 260 I 
Do. 2d. _ | 6 5 
Horſe-ſtealingg - 10 27 
Defrauding, ER =. © J 3 
Bigamy, - —— I | 
Violent aſſault to kill, > - = _—_ ? 
Harbouring convicts, - - = | * 
ren ly houſes = | 10 2 
Total, 1 594 243 


Obſervations on the preceding Table. 
1ſt. DURING the four firſt of theſe eight years, 


the Prien were * from the city and county 
of 
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of Philadelphia only. During the four laſt years, 
the whole ſtate of Pennſylvania has ſent its con- 
victs in addition. | 

2d. Among the three hundred and twenty-one 
white ſtrangers, convicted during the four firſt 
years, two hundred and thirty-one were Iriſh, and 
eighty-four Engliſh or Scotch. During the four 
laſt years, among the hundred and thirty-five 
ſtrangers, ninety-two are Iriſh, and nineteen Eng- 
liſh or Scotch. The Iriſh compoſe, therefore, in 
the two periods, more than two thirds of the 
ſtrangers; and almoſt one half of the ſum total of 
priſoners; comprehending even thoſe, whoſe place 
of birth is uncertain, and of whom a conſiderable 
number are, without doubt, from Ireland. 

gd. During the four firſt years, ſeventyethree cri- 
minals were condemned for the ſecond time, and 
ſome even five or ſix times; while ſixteen only, 
who had been condemned under the regimen of 
the four firſt years, are to be found under the new 
one. Six or ſeven are known tc have been hang- 
ed-in the neighbouring ſtates; the reſt have not 
been heard of. Five convitts only, of thoſe be- 
longing ſtrictly to the new order, have been recon- 
vitted; of theſe, three were negroes, and two 
whites; all for petty felonies. 

4th. Under the old, as well as under the preſent 
diſcipline, crimes have multiplied in Philadelphia, 
and its neighbourhood, out of all proportion, when 
compared with the country diſtricts. 
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The above ſtatements is extracted from the books 
of the gaol of Philadelphia; to which gaol the ſhe- 
riff is obliged by law, to ſend all the conviRts in the 
ſtate, under the penalty of being anſwerable for 
them, in caſe of non-compliance. As, till laſt year, 


the crimes of rape, of every ſpecies of murder, of 


ſetting fire to buildings, and of treaſon, were pu- 
niſhed with death, it may have happened, that ſe- 
veral criminals of this deſcription have been hang. 


ed in the courſe of the ſeven preceding years. But 


their number could not have been conſiderable, 
With reſpect to treaſon, the only criminals which 
have been heard of, for a long time back, were 
thoſe who joined the confederacy of Pittſburg, dure 
ing the laſt autumn. 

I conclude with repeating, that the ſlate of facie. 
ty in Europe, 1s doubtleſs not to be compared, in 
every point, with that of America; and particular- 


ly in that of crimes; ſince in almoſt every part of 


Europe, an over abundant population renders the 
ſubſiſtence of many perſons difficult, or precari- 
ous; and ſince long continued habits of vice, ren- 
der crimes not only more frequent, but more atro- 
cious, and more intricate, and the criminals more 


villainous and hardened. In America, a deficiency 


of population aſſures to the preſent inhabitants, and 
to thoſe who may yet arrive, for a long time to 
come, ſubſiſtence, eaſe, and even wealth, in pro- 
portion to their induſtry. Theſe long continued 


= habits of wickedneſs, this perpetuity of tranſmitted 


villainy 
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villainy in a certain claſs of men, too remarkably 
exhibited in Europe, are in a great meaſure to be 
attributed to its criminal juriſprudence, and its pe- 


nal codes; we may add to the form of its govern- 
ments, a circumſtance which always more or leſs 
directly influences the actions and habits of the go- 
verned. The ſtriking difference between the? re- 
fults of the two ſyſtems of puniſhnient and impri- 
fonment, obſerved in Philadelphia; (a difference 
recogniſed. by every inhabitant of the fate ;) above 


all, the difference in the number of ſuch criminals, | 


as now receive ſentence of condeinnation a ſecond 
time, (whether after having undergone their firſt 
fentence of confinement, or after obtaining pardon,) 
is an inconteſtible evidence in ſupport of the fore- 
going truths. Every thing, I repeat it, ought to 


encourage Europe to follow this great example. 


The ſame effects will, perhaps, and in all proba- 


bility, be produced more tardily; and, perhaps, 


they will never become ſo perfect as in this coun- 
try : but they will excite the aſtoniſhment of thoſe 


generous citizens, who may attempt the' taſk ; pro- 
vided they begin it, and go on with courage, per- | 


ſeverance, and determined ſteadineſs. -It5 is the 
part of good governments: to look out for ſuch 
men, 1 to afford them the means of ſucceſs. 1 * 
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